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Alberti's Description of Italy, much of what Addison has given us in his Remarks'. He said,' The collection of passages from the Classicks has been made by another Italian: it is, however, impossible to detect a man as a plagiary in such a case, because all who set about making such a collection must find the same passages; but, if you find the same applications in another book, then Addison's learning in his Remarks tumbles down. It is a tedious book; and, if it were not attached to Addison's previous reputation, one would not think much of it. Had he written nothing else, his name would not have lived. Addison does not seem to have gone deep in Italian literature: he shews nothing of it in his subsequent writings. He shews a great deal of French learning. There is, perhaps, more knowledge circulated in the French language than in any other1. There is more original knowledge in English.' 'But the French (said I) have the art of accommodating3 literature.' JOHNSON. ' Yes,
1 Remarks on Several Parts of Italy (ante, ii. 397). Johnson (Works, vii. 424) says of these Travels:—' Of many parts it is not a very severe censure to say that they might have been written at home.' He adds that' the book, though awhile neglected, became in time so much the favourite of the publick, that before it was reprinted it rose to five times its price.'
a Sec ante, iii. 288, and iv. 274.
3 Johnson {Works, viii. 320) says of Pope that 'he had before him not only what his own meditation suggested, but what he had found in other writers that might be accommodated to his present purpose.' Boswell's use of the word is perhaps derived, as Mr. Croker suggests, from accommodcr, in the sense of dressing lip or cooking meats. This word occurs in an amusing story that Boswcll tells in one of his Hypo-chondriacks (London Mag. 1779, p. 55):—'A friend of mine told me that he engaged a French cook for Sir B. Keen, when ambassador in Spain, and when he asked the fellow if he had ever dressed any magnificent dinners the answer was:—" Monsieur, j'ai accommodeun diner qui faisait trembler toutc la France." ' Scott, in Guy Maiincriiig (ed. 1860, iii. 138), describes 'Miss Bertram's solicitude to soothe and accommodate her parent.' See ante, iv. 46, note i, for ' accomtnodatcd the ladies.' To sum up, we may say with Justice Shallow :—' Accommodated ! it comes of accommodo; very good; a good phrase.' 2 Henry IV, act iii. sc. 2.
V.—23                                                                      Sir:proof of reciprocal confidence, Maclean took upon himself and his posterity the care of educating the heir of Maclonich.' Johnson's Works, ix. 130.
